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The  following  paper  on  “Old  Connecticut”  was  prepared  by  the 
Honorable  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  first  president  of  the  Mattatuck 
Historical  Society,  to  be  read  before  that  Society  but  in  fact  was  first 
presented  to  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  on  February 
19,  1877.  It  was  read  fifty  years  later  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  January  11,  1928  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
B.  Coe. 

This  paper  awakened  such  wide  interest  among  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  it  was  so  appropriate  for  a  fiftieth  Anniversary,  going 
back  in  parts  as  it  does  for  one-hundred  years,  that  a  small  group  of 
admirers  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  friends  of  the  Misses  Kingsbury, 
arranged  for  its  publication  by  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society. 


OLD  CONNECTICUT 


By  FREDERICK  J.  KINGSBURY 

* 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  through  the  rural  districts  of 
Connecticut  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  great 
number  of  old  chimneys  and  cellars  which  one  sees.  Often  far 
away  from  any  inhabited  house,  but  still  having  about  them 
old  apple-orchards,  garden  shrubs,  and  beds  of  tall  red  lilies, 
now  much  smothered  by  the  grass,  they  mark  the  site  of  farm¬ 
houses,  homesteads,  and  family  mansions  that  have  gone  to 
decay  and  never  been  renewed. 

If  we  leave  the  valleys  and  water-courses  and  rise  among 
the  hills,  these  monuments  of  a  past  age  are  most  frequently 
to  be  found.  Many  have  been  obliterated  by  time  and  the 
plough ;  others  are  fast  disappearing.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  houses  may  still  be  seen  standing,  serving  now  perhaps 
for  a  barn,  or  it  may  be  wholly  empty.  If  you  look  through 
their  broken  windows,  the  broad  fireplaces  and  wainscoted 
walls  speak  of  a  comfortable  and  hospitable  life  once  existing 
here,  and  imagination  peoples  them  again  with  living  men 
and  women,  maidens  and  youth. 

Many  of  these  old  houses  were  of  ample  size,  with  pleasant 
surroundings;  frequently  of  some  architectural  pretension, 
showing  that  they  were  built  and  inhabited  by  people  having 
surplus  wealth  and  some  cultivation  of  taste.  Others  are  of 
humbler  stamp.  But  these  houseless  homesteads  and  ruined 
dwellings  show  that  the  family  life  which  once  held  itself 
there  has  departed  forever. 

It  is  of  the  people  who  lived  in  these  dwellings — their  sons 
and  daughters,  their  dependents  and  retainers,  of  the  lives 
they  lived  and  where  and  why  they  have  gone,  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  say  something  tonight.  It  is  an  interesting 
theme.  It  is  history  filled  with  all  the  colors  of  romance  to 
him  who  can  see  them.  I  shall  not  do  it  justice,  for  I  cannot. 
But  they  were  our  fathers  and  our  fathers’  fathers,  and  if 
we  can  to  some  extent  bring  ourselves  into  a  nearer  and 
truer  relation  to  them,  and  their  lives  and  times,  it  cannot 
be  without  interest  to  us. 

If  we  begin  with  a  time  perhaps  a  little  farther  back  than 
the  average  memory  of  the  present  audience,  but  still  entirely 
within  the  recollection  of  many  persons  now  living,  and  come 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  pass  through  a  period 
which  has  seen  a  great  change  in  Connecticut  social  life.  What 
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is  true  of  Connecticut  is,  in  the  main,  true  of  a  large  part  of 
New  England,  and  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  of  other  portions 
of  the  country.  But  as  Connecticut  is  our  own  State,  and  as 
the  changes  I  have  to  speak  of  have  been  as  clearly  marked 
here  as  anywhere — perhaps  more  so — I  prefer  at  present  to 
speak  of  Connecticut  alone. 

We  have  passed  so  far  out  of  and  beyond  the  social  life  of 
fifty  years  ago  that  it  has  already  become  in  many  of  its  as¬ 
pects  historical  to  us, — that  is,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  able 
to  look  back  upon  it  and  to  view  it  as  a  whole  with  a  clearness 
of  vision,  and  in  a  completeness  of  unity  that  would  have 
been  impossible  to  those  who  lived  in  it  and  whose  acts  and 
lives  gave  it  character  and  formed  component  parts  of  its  in¬ 
dividuality. 

This  period  in  the  history  of  our  State  covers  our  transition 
from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  people,  and  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  social  life  are  largely  due  to 
this  great  change  in  employment,  although  doubtless  the  gen¬ 
eral  progress  of  events  in  the  world  at  large  has  had  its 
reactions  upon  us  and  contributed  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Connecticut  down  to  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  agriculture 
was  the  important  branch  of  our  industry,  and  land  was  the 
source  as  well  as  the  representative  of  most  of  our  wealth. 
For  two  hundred  years  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  good  land 
governed  the  State.  Everywhere  it  was  only  necessary  to 
know  the  soil  in  order  to  know  also  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  best  soil  bore  everywhere  the  best  men  and 
women,  and  that  seed' which  had  been  winnowed  out  of  the 
granaries  of  the  old  world  to  plant  in  the  new,  did  not  take 
unkindly  to  the  strong  uplands  and  rich  bottoms  of  the  great 
river  and  its  tributaries. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  relation  of  men  to  soil  it  becomes 
interesting  to  look  over  lists  of  prominent  names  in  the  State 
any  time  during  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its  history. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  list  of  names  which  we  have  is 
that  of  the  “Assistants,”  so  called ;  a  body  of  men  answering 
in  some  respects  to  our  State  senate,  but  of  far  greater  relative 
power,  authority,  and  importance. 

They  were  a  body  of  men,  twelve  in  number,  selected  with 
great  care  and  formality  from  among  the  foremost  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  be  the  council  of  the  governor,  and 
his  assistants  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  State.  They 
were  the  ichief  judicial  officers  of  the  colony,  and  for  many 
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years  constituted,  sitting  as  a  body,  its  high  court  of  appeals. 
I  find  that  between  the  year  1639  when  the  government  of  the 
Connecticut  Colony  was  organized,  and  1818,  when  the  office 
was  abrogated  by  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution, 
185  persons  held  this  office.  As  the  body  consisted  of  twelve 
members,  this  gives  an  average  term  of  office  for  each  person 
of  about  twelve  years.  These  185  persons  were  residents  of 
forty-five  towns,  but  ten  towns,  or  less  than  a  quarter,  fur¬ 
nished  120  assistants,  or  almost  two-thirds.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 


Hartford 

27 

Windham 

4 

Windsor 

17 

Guilford 

3 

Fairfield 

15 

Stamford 

3 

New  Haven 

14 

Woodbury 

»  3 

New  London 

11 

Lebanon 

3 

Norwich 

8 

Lyme 

3 

Wethersfield 

8 

Newtown 

3 

Litchfield 

8 

Colchester 

2 

Stratford 

6 

Wallingford 

2 

Middletown 

6 

Stonington 

2 

Durham 

2 

From  10  towns 

120 

Sharon 

2 

Milford 

5 

From  15  towns 

65 

Farmington 

4 

All  others 

Saybrook 

4 

(from  20  towns) 

20 

Total,  185  persons  from  45  towns. 

Of  the  twenty-three  governors  during  the  same  period 
Hartford  furnished  seven.  New  London  three,  Milford,  Leba¬ 
non,  and  Lyme,  each  two,  Guilford,  Windsor,  Norwalk, 
Norwich,  Litchfield,  Farmington,  and  Sharon,  each  one.  Other 
lists  of  prominent  names  and  other  methods  of  examination 
will  show  the  same  relation  of  men  to  soil.  It  is  in  fact  a 
necessary  incident  of  an  agricultural  State. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  some  who  had  in  England 
been  gentlemen  of  large  estate,  others  were  merchants  of  con¬ 
siderable  wealth,  and  others  lawyers  of  good  standing.  All 
the  social  habits  and  traditions  of  the  people  were  those  of 
English  life ;  and  while  in  theory  they  recognized  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  God,  they  honored  the  magistrates 
and  the  clergy  as  being  the  ministers  of  his  word  and  power, 
and,  by  habit,  education,  and  fixed  principle,  they  regarded 
the  aged,  dignified,  well-born,  and  wealthy  among  ithe'ir 
neighbors  with  a  reverence  and  awe,  of  which  people  in  this 
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age  really  know  practically  nothing.  The  courtesy  of  the 
present  time  is  the  courtesy  of  equals.  Theirs  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Men  in  office  magnified  their  office,  and  de¬ 
manded,  and  if  necessary  compelled,  respect.  Public  opinion 
would  now  hardly  warrant  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  land 
in  exacting  that  deference  which  was  then  accorded  as  of  right 
to  inferior  magistrates  and  to  school  masters.  It  was  a  law 
of  Yale  College  that  no  student  should  remain  with 
his  head  covered  while  within  eight  rods  of  the  president  of 
that  institution,  nor  enter  any  gate  or  door  while  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  within  that  distance  and  approaching  it.  And  this 
rule  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

There  is  an  impression  that  social  position  depends  more  on 
wealth  now  than  formerly,  but  I  think  this  may  well  be 
doubted.  Great  fortunes  rapidly  acquired  were  then  very  rare, 
but  I  think  that  wealth  and  culture  held  much  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  position  as  now.  It  is,  however,  true  that  handicrafts 
were  more  respected,  and  many  sons  of  leading  men  were 
taught  mechanical  trades.  In  the  earlier  times  of  every  State 
it  is  the  doers  that  are  the  men  of  mark.  In  the  old  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  version  of  the  Psalms  we  read, 

“A  man  was  held  in  esti-ma-ci-on, 

According  as  he  lifted  up  his  axe  tall  trees  upon.” 

The  meter  may  be  a  little  halting,  but  the  sentiment  is,  no 
doubt,  sound.  I  refer,  however,  to  a  period  in  our  history 
when  the  tall  trees  were  mostly  disposed  of. 

In  the  days  when  the  agricultural  interest  ruled  the  State, 
the  ablest  professional  men,  instead  of  being  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities,  as  they  now  are  almost  exclusively,  were 
scattered  in  small  towns  throughout  the  State.  The  little  town 
of  Bethlehem  had  consecutively  two  clergymen,  Doctors 
Backus  and  Bellamy,  of  such  renown  that  young  men  flocked 
to  them  for  instruction  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  nor  was 
their  reputation  confined  to  this  country  alone.  The  Rev. 
John  Bulkley,  of  Colchester,  was  so  famous  for  his  wisdom 
that  his  counsel  was  sought  on  all  great  occasions  and  re¬ 
garded  with  the  reverence  due  to  an  oracle.  To  illustrate  this 
the  following  anecdote  is  told.  A  church  weakened  by  internal 
dissentions  and  on  the  eve  of  open  rupture  applied  to  him  by 
letter  for  counsel.  He  replied.  He  was  also  writing  at  the 
same  time  to  a  tenant  of  his  on  a  distant  farm,  and  by  some 
blunder  the  tenant’s  letter  was  sent  to  the  church  and  vice 
versa.  The  church  was  called  together  and  the  important 
missive  brought  forth.  The  presiding  officer  read:  “You  will 
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see  to  the  fences,  that  they  be  high  and  strong,  and  you  will 
take  especial  care  of  the  old  black  bull.”  The  language  seemed 
a  little  mystical,  but  one  good  brother  wiser  than  the  rest 
soon  arose  and  said:  “Brethren,  this  is  just  what  we  need. 
We  have  neglected  our  fences  too  long;  all  sorts  of  strange 
cattle  have  come  in  among  us,  and  with  the  rest,  that  Old 
black  bull,  the  Devil,  who  has  made  us  all  this  trouble !  Let 
us  repair  our  fences  and  drive  him  out.”  From  that  day  on 
that  church  prospered,  but  whether  the  other  letter  was 
equally  blessed  to  the  tenant,  the  story  does  not  say. 

Returning  now  from  clergymen’s  bulls  to  clergymen  them¬ 
selves,  there  were  Johnson  of  Stratford,  Dana  of  Wallingford, 
Mills  of  Torrington,  whom  Mrs.  Stowe  has  immortalized 
under  the  name  of  Father  Morris,  Woodward  of  Wolcott, 
Backus  of  Somers,  and  hosts  of  others,  all  men  of  mark,  living 
in  some  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the  State,  although  it  is  true 
that  some  of  these  were  relatively  larger  than  now.  Dr. 
Dwight  went  from  Greenfield  Hill,  a  small  outlying  parish  of 
Fairfield,  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College.  The  Rev.  Jared 
Eliot  of  Killingworth,  beside  being  an  able  preacher  was  a 
man  of  high  scientific  attainments.  He  was  much  interested 
in  silk  culture ;  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  and  received  from  that  Society  a  gold  medal 
for  making  iron  and  steel  from  black  iron  sand  in  1761.  So 
much  for  the  clergy. 


OF  LAWYERS. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Roger  Wolcott,  general,  judge,  and  gover¬ 
nor,  Oliver  Wolcott,  also  judge  and  governor,  were  from 
Windsor,  though  the  last  perhaps  belongs  more  fairly  to 
Litchfield.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  a  brilliant  scholar, 
profound  lawyer,  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Colonial 
Agent  in  England,  and  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  lived  in  Strat¬ 
ford;  the  Griswolds,  Roger  and  Matthew,  in  Lyme.  Nathan 
Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  Connecticut  has  ever  seen, 
resided  in  his  native  town  of  Woodbury.  The  Litchfield  bar 
compared  in  brilliancy  and  legal  acumen  with  any  in  the  land. 
But  Litchfield,  being  a  county  town,  does  not  properly  be¬ 
long  to  my  list.  But  there  were  Treadwell  and  Pitkin  of 
Farmington,  John  Cotton  Smith  of  Sharon,  Samuel  Church 
of  Salisbury,  Leman  Church  of  Canaan,  William  Edmond 
and  Asa  Chapman  of  Newtown,  Joseph  Bellamy  of  Bethlehem, 
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Noah  Benedict  of  Woodbury,  Wm.  Sam’l  Southmayd  of 
Watertown,  and  others  of  celebrity  in  various  small  towns 
throughout  the  State. 

The  same  general  facts  are  true  in  regard  to  the  medical 
profession.  But  I  will  not  enter  into  detail. 

INNKEEEPERS. 

Hardly  second  in  dignity,  importance,  and  influence  to  any 
of  the  classes  I  have  named  was  the  Innkeeper,  or  Landlord, 
as  he  was  usually  called,  abbreviated  in  common  speech  into 
Land’rd.  Longfellow  has  drawn  his  picture  so  perfectly  in 
his  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  that  I  venture  to  borrow  it, 
only  adding  that  the  character  here  drawn  is  not  at  all  ex¬ 
ceptional,  but  fairly  and  justly  represents  a  class  in  New 
England  in  the  days  of  which  I  speak — the  agricultural  ante- 
railroad  period. 

“But  first  the  Landlord  will  I  trace; 

Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire; 

A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he, 

Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  ‘The  Squire/ 

Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  race, 

Of  old  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hugh, 

And  in  the  parlor,  full  in  view, 

His  coat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  glazed, 

Upon  the  wall  in  colors  blazed ; 

He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 

A  chevron  argent  in  the  field, 

With  three  wolf’s  heads,  and  for  the  crest 
A  Wyvern  part-per-pale  addressed 
Upon  a  helmet  barred ;  below 
The  scroll  reads,  ‘By  the  name  of  Howe.’ 

And  over  this,  no  longer  bright, 

Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light, 

Was  hung  the  sword  his  grandsire  bore, 

In  the  rebellious  days  of  yore, 

Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight.” 

Putnam,  too,  you  will  remember,  was  innkeeper  at  Pomfret 
in  those  same  rebellious  days.  And  any  old  book  of  travels  will 
give  you  abundant  specimens  of  the  class. 

JAMES  BISHOP  OF  WATERTOWN. 

Although  I  did  not  intend  to  attempt  individual  biography, 
there  is  one  character  that  comes  so  vividly  to  my  remem¬ 
brance  in  this  connection,  not  so  much  as  a  specimen  of  what 
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was  very  common  in  those  times,  as  of  what  the  times  made 
possible  and  naturally  developed,  that  I  am  tempted  to  under¬ 
take  what  must  be  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  him. 

Somewhere  about  fifty  years  ago  James  Bishop  kept  a  hotel 
at  Watertown,  in  this  State.  He  was  a  large  man,  of  good 
physique  and  fine  general  appearance.  He  was  a  man  without 
much  culture  or  early  education,  of  strong  will  and  prejudices 
— a  warm  friend  and  a  fiery  foe — but  withal,  somewhat  im¬ 
pulsive  and  liable  to  change  both  friends  and  foes.  But  he 
had  that  personal  magnetism  which  made  him  a  leader  of 
men.  As  a  military  man  he  might  have  made  a  Sheridan;  as 
a  politician,  possibly  a  Tweed.  He  had  always  about  him, 
or  at  his  command,  men  whose  chief  delight  seemed  to  be  in 
his  employment,  and  who  were  ready,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  go 
through  fire  and  water  at  his  bidding.  If  he  had  some  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  done  or  some  message  to  convey  which  required 
night  riding  and  fast  riding  through  storm  and  cold  and  in¬ 
volving  some  personal  risk,  to  be  selected  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  by  him  was  honor  enough.  His  hotel  was  on  the  turnpike 
road  from  Litchfield  to  New  Haven,  on  the  corner  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Homer  Heminway,  Esq.,  and  was  one  of  the  well 
known  way-marks  of  the  road — indeed,  the  old  building  itself, 
two  stories  in  height,  with  a  row  of  dormer  windows  in  its  red 
roof  is  still  standing  not  far  away.  The  great  meadow  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  stretching  away  beyond  where 
the  silk  factory  now  is,  belonged  to  him  and  was  all  kept  in 
one  field.  It  was  said  in  those  days,  I  know  not  with  what 
accuracy,  to  contain  fifty  acres;  and  it  was  one  of  Bishop’s 
hobbies  to  have  all  the  grass  in  this  meadow  cut  in  a  single 
day.  The  mowing  of  Bishop’s  big  meadow  was  an  event  in 
the  year.  Men  and  boys  looked  forward  to  it  from  one  season 
to  another,  and  what  had  been  done  and  what  would  be  done 
afforded  a  theme  for  conversation  almost  the  year  round. 
There  were  men  who  would  have  lost  any  month’s  work  in 
the  year  rather  than  be  absent  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  day  approached  runners  were  sent  out  to  give 
notice  of  the  precise  time.  From  Nonnawaug  and  Guernsey- 
town,  from  Nova  Scotia  Hill  and  Northfield,  and  as  far  away 
as  from  Bethlehem  and  Plymouth,  they  gathered  together. 
And  then,  by  day  dawn  in  the  early  summer  morning,  three 
or  four  hours  before  men  go  to  their  work  in  these  days,  the 
fun  began.  There  were  no  mowing  machines  in  those  days,  but 
a  line  of  stalwart  mowers  with  their  scythes  stood  ready  to 
fall  to  at  a  blast  from  the  horn.  Bishop  was  there  in  person 
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to  inspire  and  direct  the  whole.  The  entire  cooking  force  of 
the  establishment  was  organized  and  hard  at  work.  Ample 
preparations  had  been  made  beforehand ;  five  meals  were 
served  during  the  day,  and  cider,  cider-brandy,  switchel,  and 
New  England  rum  in  such  abundance  as  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
satisfy  all  appetites.  The  teaders  followed  the  mowers  and 
th,e  rakers  followed  the  teaders,  and  so  the  great  meadow 
was  mown,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  the  last  swath  had  been 
laid  and  where  the  waving  grass  stood  in  the  morning  were 
now  the  smooth  shaven  stubble  and  the  long  lines  of  neatly 
rounded  hay  cocks. 

Opinion  was  divided  I  think  among  the  neighbors  whether 
this  performance  was  a  matter  of  pride  or  policy.  Some 
claimed  that  he  really  got  so  much  more  work  out  of  the 
men  under  this  pressure  of  enthusiasm  that  it  was  an  economy 
to  do  it  this  way.  I  doubt  if  that  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  truth  is,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  do  and  he  gloried  in  do¬ 
ing  it.  He  liked  to  do  large  things. 

He  had  at  one  time  a  hotel  in  New  Haven,  kept  as  a  sort 
of  branch  of  the  Watertown  establishment,  and  one  year  he 
announced  that  he  proposed  to  take  the  hay  of  the  great 
meadow  in  one  great  load,  drawn  by  the  finest  oxen  that  could 
be  found,  from  Watertown  to  New  Haven.  He  called  on 
people  who  had  unusually  large  fine  oxen  to  let  him  know. 
He  sent  out  his  agents  and  lieutenants,  some  of  the  Atwoods 
from  Nonnawaug,  or  Captain  Isaac  Castle,  to  inspect  them. 
Twelve  yoke,  all  dark-red  Devons,  without  doubt  the  hand¬ 
somest  breed  of  working  oxen  in  the  world,  each  pair  with 
long,  white,  broad-spreading  horns,  were  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  special  wagon  with  several  pairs  of  wheels  and  an 
immense  rigging  was  prepared.  Men  were  sent  out  to  inspect 
the  road,  bridges  were  strengthened,  trees  cut  down,  turnpike 
gates  and  in  one  case  I  think  a  small  building  removed. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  procession  moved.  The  horns  of 
the  oxen  were  ornamented  with  streamers  of  bright  ribbon, 
and  there  were  scarlet  housings  on  their  yokes  and  shoulders. 
Each  pair  of  oxen  was  driven  by  their  owner  dressed  in  his 
Sunday-best,  and  no  prouder  men  ever  cracked  their  long 
whips  over  a  more  magnificent  row  of  red  Devon  cattle.  On 
the  top  of  the  load  of  hay  was  a  band  of  music  in  full  uniform 
that  played  inspiring  airs  from  time  to  time  as  the  procession 
moved,  and  also  during  the  frequent  stops.  Bishop  himself 
preceded  in  a  barouche  drawn  by  a  pair  of  elegant  grays.  Out¬ 
riders  and  mounted  marshalls  with  batons  cleared  the  way, 
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gave  orders  and  directed  the  movement.  Of  course,  every¬ 
body  knew  the  day,  and  everybody  was  on  the  alert.  It  might 
be  said  that  from  Watertown  to  New  Haven  the  road  was 
lined  with  spectators.  In  Waterbury  gentlemen  drove  out  to 
meet  the  troop  at  the  Naugatuck  river  bridge.  The  whole 
population  was  in  the  streets  and  stayed  there  until  the  last 
strains  of  the  band  died  away  as  the  cavalcade  moved  on  down 
the  turnpike  and  beyond  the  Mad  river  bridge. 

One  story  more  of  him  and  I  have  done.  He  organized  a 
cattle-trading  expedition  into  Duchess  county  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  coming  was  advertised  before  hand.  He 
had  a  long  team  with  him  of  fine  cattle  and  horses.  Captain 
Isaac  Castle  preceded  the  expedition  as  a  sort  of  court  jester. 
He  was  dressed  in  antiquated  style,  and  drove  a  pair,  or  rather, 
a  couple,  of  cattle,  mismated  in  size,  color,  and  every  other 
possible  respect.  He  rode  on  a  cart  axletree  without  a  body, 
having  two  wheels  of  different  size  and  loaded  with  forage 
for  himself  and  team.  His  mission  was  to  drive  about  in  the 
towns  near  the  line  of  Bishop’s  route,  pretending  to  be  looking 
for  him  in  order  to  drive  a  trade  in  matched  cattle.  Really 
he  was  advertising  the  affair  and  you  may  be  sure  he  played 
his  part  well. 

I  have  spent  more  time  on  this  man  than  any  personal  merit 
of  his  entitled  him  to,  but  he  was  so  strong  and  marked  a 
character,  so  much  of  a  type  of  a  certain  class  of  men  not  un¬ 
common  fifty  years  ago  but  wholly  impossible  now  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  had  about  him,  withal,  such  a 
flavor  of  individual  genius,  that  I  felt  tempted  to,  as  well  as 
warranted  in,  giving  him  rather  more  room  than  either  his 
greatness  or  goodness  would  justify. 

THE  COUNTRY  SQUIRES. 

Somewhat  less  conspicuous  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
better  class  of  innkeepers,  there  was  a  pretty  large  class  of 
well-to-do,  forehanded  farmers,  who  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  English  country  squires  of  a  very 
recent  period.  There  were  different  degrees  of  education  and 
culture  among  them,  but  they  were  noted  for  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dence  and  strong  self-will.  They  were  generous  to  dependents 
when  everything  went  right,  but  harsh  and  gusty  in  their 
tempers.  They  were  boon  companions  with  their  equals,  but 
rather  easy  to  take  offence,  and  persistent  in  their  quarrels. 
They  were  the  men  who  feed  and  fed  the  lawyers,  handing 
down  law  suits  about  bound  lines  and  line  apple  trees  and 
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spavined  horses  from  father  to  son.  There  is  a  locality  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  here  where  a  few  splendid  specimens 
of  the  race  may  yet  be  found ;  but  “I  name  no  names  so  no 
offence  need  be  taken.”  Though  generally  tenacious  of  their 
rights  they  were  by  no  means  all  quarrelsome,  and  many, 
though  sharp  with  their  neighbors  were  amiable  in  their 
families,  while  some  were  vice  versa.  But  I  should  say  that 
a  certain  domineering  harshness  toward  women  was  rather 
a  characteristic  of  the  stock.  If  they  were  kindly  in  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  liberal  in  their  mode  of  life,  they  gathered  around 
them  a  crowd  of  dependents  and  retainers,  which  at  times 
might  be  expensive  and  inconvenient  but  yet  went  far  to  make 
life  easy  and  pleasant.  I  remember  well  a  certain  large  old 
rambling  homestead  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where 
I  sometimes  went  in  my  boyhood,  and  where  I  never  knew 
quite  who  might  be  fairly  counted  as  belonging  to  the  family 
and  who  not.  There  was  always  a  colored  boy  or  two  about 
the  gate  to  hold  horses.  There  were  men  to  go  of  errands. 
Women  were  coming  and  going  and  generally  eating  in  the 
kitchen.  There  was  plenty  for  all  to  eat  and  drink  and  some¬ 
body  appeared  to  be  always  at  it  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Yet 
the  persons  who  owned  this  establishment  were  by  no  means 
of  great  wealth ;  I  doubt  if  a  good  mechanic  could  be  hired 
now  for  the  whole  of  their  cash  income.  But  time  and  labor 
were  of  little  value ;  factories  had  not  sprung  up  about  them. 
They  ate  their  own  calves  and  chickens  and  allowed  their 
poorer  neighbors  to  share  such  abundance  as  they  had.  These 
latter  were  very  ready  to  “lend  a  hand.” 

The  attrition  of  modern  life,  the  diverse  complication  of 
business  interests,  the  fact  that  you  may  want  the  help  to¬ 
morrow  of  the  man  you  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  today, 
the  greater  mobility  of  the  whole  population,  and  largely  I 
think  the  plan  of  carrying  on  business  by  means  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  all  which  influences  are  antagonistic  to  the  development 
of  individuality,  have  gradually  almost  wholly  effaced  the 
independent  and  personal  characteristics  of  this  life — while 
the  factories  have  drawn  off  the  dependent  and  semi-depen- 
dent  helpers. 

CENTERS  OF  TRADE.  MERCHANTS. 

At  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  State  certain  towns 
have  acquired  a  considerable  importance  which  they  have 
held  for  a  time  and  then  lost  again.  This  importance  can,  I 
believe,  in  every  instance  be  traced  to  some  one  or  two  enter- 
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prising,  energetic  individuals,  who  by  their  own  shrewdness 
and  ability  made  their  town  a  center  of  trade  and  a  mart  for 
the  surrounding  country.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  old  time.  They  were  of  the  aristocracy.  No 
business  or  profession  was  more  honorable  or  honored.  On 
the  monuments  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which 
for  years  was  a  successful  rival  of  New  York  and  where  the 
founders  of  many  good  families  and  great  fortunes  lie  buried, 
no  carved  phrase  imports  more  honor  than  the  simple  words : 
“A  merchant  of  this  town.” 

When  a  man’s  best  friends  write  down  his  calling  on  his 
tombstone  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  is  an  honorable  one 
and  has  been  honorably  followed.  In  all  Connecticut  no  men 
stood  higher  in  public  estimation  or  wielded  greater  influence 
than  some  of  the  country  merchants.  They  were  far  seeing, 
far  reaching,  sagacious  men  of  mark.  Of  a  few  of  these  places 
and  men  I  will  speak.  They  were  located,  as  you  will  see, 
always  on  the  good  land.  And,  first,  I  notice  the  old  town  of 

FARMINGTON. 

It  is  a  delightful  old  place,  and  as  one  drives  the  length  of 
its  long  street  on  a  summer  day  and  drinks  in  the  dreamy 
atmosphere  and  marks  the  Sunday  stillness  which  every¬ 
where  reigns,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  busy  life  that  once 
existed  there.  President  Porter,  in  his  Centennial  Discourse 
in  1872,  says :  “This  active,  mercantile  trade  was  first  set  in 
motion  by  John  and  Chauncey  Deming,  and  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sons  of  Elijah  and  Solomon  Cowles.  (Their  names 
were  Seth,  Elijah,  Solomon,  Gad,  Thomas,  Martin.)  Branch 
houses  were  set  up  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Some, 
not  content  with  buying  their  goods  at  Hartford  and  New 
York,  arranged  to  import  them  in  their  own  vessels.  The 
signs  on  the  numerous  stores  bore  the  inscriptions  of  "West 
India  and  East  India  Goods.’  At  one  time  at  least  three  West 
India  vessels  were  owned  in  Farmington,  which  were  dis¬ 
patched  from  Wethersfield  or  New  Haven.  One  at  least  was 
sent  to  China  and  brought  silks,  teas,  and  chinaware,  bearing 
the  initials  of  these  daring  importers.  Kiln-dried  corn,  horses, 
and  staves  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  brought  back 
sugar,  molasses,  and  Santa  Cruz  rum.”  In  my  boyhood  we  had 
an  old  colored  woman  in  Waterbury,  who  was  brought  as  a 
slave  into  Middletown  for  Farmington  interests,  and  was 
owned  there  many  years.  President  Porter  says  this  period  of 
mercantile  activity  extended  from  1790  to  1825.  In  1802,  Gov. 
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Treadwell,  who  lived  in  Farmington,  said  that  a  greater  capi¬ 
tal  was  there  employed  in  trade  than  in  any  (other)  inland 
town  in  the  State. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Demings  and  Cowleses  in  Farm¬ 
ington,  might  be  substantially  said  of  Jabez  Bacon  in 
Woodbury,  of  Joseph  Battell  in  Norfolk,  of  the  Lymans  in 
Goshen,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  said  to  be  per  capita  the 
richest  town  in  the  State,  of  the  Champions  in  Colchester, 
of  the  Smiths  and  Cutlers  and  DeForests  in  Watertown,  and 
of  several  other  persons  in  several  other  places,  but  time  will 
not  serve  to  go  into  particulars.  I  may  mention  in  passing, 
however,  that  the  first  Gov.  Trumbull,  Brother  Jonathan  him¬ 
self,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  man  of  culture,  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Lebanon.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  Waterbury 
who  remember  when  it  was  a  common  thing  to  go  to  Water- 
town  shopping,  where  the  Smiths,  Cutlers,  and  DeForests 
had  long  driven  a  thriving  trade — and  even  Wolcott  Hill, 
under  the  auspices  of  Benham  and  Tuttle,  enjoyed  a  brief 
season  of  commercial  prosperity. 

President  Porter  attributes  the  decay  of  Farmington  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  opening  of  turnpike  roads  to  Hartford  and  New 
Haven.  The  Farmington  canal  too,  that  famous  corporation 
which  is  reputed  to  have  made  but  one  dividend,  when  the 
directors  mowed  the  tow-path  and  divided  the  hay,  which  was 
expected  to  be  of  great  advantage,  took  away  more  trade  than 
it  brought. 

But  under  and  back  of  all  this  was  the  fact  that  new  and 
more  inviting  fields  were  opened  for  ambitious  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  young  men,  and  without  ambition,  enterprise  and  energy, 
no  town  can  prosper.  We  might  as  well  make  a  note  of  that 
here.  While  speaking  of  merchants,  it  is  proper  also  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to 

PEDDLERS. 

After  manufactures  began  to  flourish  there  grew  up  quite 
an  important  business  of  sending  out  peddlers  to  the  South 
and  to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Young 
men  with  but  small  means  and  with  a  taste  for  adventure, 
found  here  a  congenial  and  profitable  employment.  The  people 
to  whom  they  went  received  them  kindly,  and  they  returned 
frequently,  not  only  with  handsome  pecuniary  results,  but 
with  a  certain  polish  and  manner  of  the  world  acquired  by  a 
broader  range  of  experience  than  their  own  homes  afforded. 
The  trunk  peddlers  too,  require  a  word  of  notice  as  a  thing  of 
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the  past.  These  were  stalwart  young  men,  generally  farmers’ 
sons,  who  traveled  on  foot  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
town  to  town,  carrying  suspended  from  their  shoulders  by  a 
broad  strap  of  parti-colored  webbing,  two  large  tin  trunks, 
one  on  either  side,  the  two  together  weighing  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pounds,  and  containing  all  the  small  articles  of  which 
a  family  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in  need.  When  the 
trunks  were  unhooked  from  the  strap  and  set  upon  the  floor, 
the  whole  family  gathered  around.  The  peddler  was  a  good 
fairy  to  the  children  and  he  usually  knew  his  power.  As  he 
opened  his  trunks  a  faint  odor  of  toilet  soap  pervaded  the 
room ;  then,  within,  all  seemed  one  bright  and  glittering  mass, 
until  by  degrees  the  eye  could  begin  to  note  particulars. 
Scissors,  needles,  tape,  small  mirrors,  razors,  knives,  picture 
books,  pins,  laces,  ribbons,  garters,  gloves,  essences,  fans, 
kerchiefs,  court-plaster — but  the  list  is  too  long.  Then  a  story 
or  two  for  the  children,  some  jokes  about  beaux  for  the  young 
women,  a  little  gossip,  politics,  or  religion  for  the  elders,  es¬ 
pecially  where  he  knew  his  ground — and  soon  the  bargaining 
began.  Wants  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  household  that 
they  had  never  known  before — and  oh,  how  cheaply  they  were 
supplied.  If  near  meal  time,  he  received  usually  an  invitation 
to  remain,  and  some  small  additional  trinket  settled  the  bill. 
He  usually  knew  his  route,  and  nightfall  would  overtake  him 
at  some  place  where  he  felt  sure  of  a  welcome.  But  railroads 
came  and  German  pack-men,  and  the  peripatetic,  philosophic, 
Yankee  trunk  peddler  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

Although  the  sickening  times  of  witchcraft  came  to  an  early 
end,  the  days  of  superstition  had  not  gone  by.  There  is  no 
one  respect  in  which  there  has  been  a  greater  change  in  the 
last  fifty  years  than  this.  Signs  on  all  subjects  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  cared  for  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Roman 
College  of  Augurs.  Brush  must  be  cut,  if  you  wished  to  kill 
it,  when  the  moon  was  in  the  Heart.  To  see  an  odd  number 
of  crows  in  a  flock  was  lucky.  Hazel  divining  rods  were  used 
to  find  springs  of  water.  A  stick  was  set  on  end  and  let  fall 
to  see  which  way  a  stray  cow  had  gone.  No  enterprise  was 
undertaken  on  Friday.  One  bold  scoffer  undertook  to  combat 
this  prejudice;  he  built  a  vessel  which  he  named  Friday,  he 
launched  her  on  Friday,  and  on  Friday  she  set  sail ;  with  a  fair 
wind  she  went  her  way,  but  she  was  never  seen  or  heard  from 
again.  Comment  is  needless.  To  spill  salt  was  a  sign  of  a 
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quarrel,  but  if  a  little  was  immediately  thrown  by  the  spiller 
over  the  left  shoulder  the  mischief  might  be  averted.  And  so 
on,  almost  without  end.  Nearly  every  well  organized  com¬ 
munity  had  at  least  one  haunted  house,  whose  character  was 
backed  up  by  some  tale  of  crime  that  made  youthful  hair 
“to  stand  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.” 

If  a  man  came  from  a  distance  and  settled  in  some  place 
where  his  antecedents  were  not  all  known,  if  he  had  or  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  money,  and  especially  if  he  had  any  personal 
peculiarity,  he  became  at  once  the  hero  of  a  thousand  terrific 
myths.  He  had  been  a  pirate  and  robbed  a  treasure  ship  after 
making  all  the  passengers  walk  a  plank.  He  had  murdered  and 
robbed  a  drover  who  had  just  sold  his  cattle.  He  had  found 
a  chest  of  Kidd’s  money,  being  led  thereto  by  the  devil,  with 
whom  he  made  a  league,  and  so  on.  All  wild,  weird  places  or 
lonely  roads  were  inhabited  by  special  devils,  who  at  night 
made  it  their  chief  delight  to  annoy  and  terrify  lonely  travel¬ 
ers.  Within  my  own  memory  one  of  these  demons  inhabited 
a  small  swamp  on  the  Buckshill  road,  and  another  a  piece  of 
woods  on  the  Waterville  road.  This  was  at  about  the  rate  of 
two  devils  to  a  square  mile,  which  was  certainly  a  large 
supply  under  the  circumstances.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
travelers  on  these  roads  carried  their  own  devil  with  them, 
and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  may  be  partly  one  of 
names  rather  than  things. 

BEGGARS. 

In  enumerating  the  different  classes  of  people  in  which  a 
change  is  marked,  there  is  one  which  has  so  totally  disap¬ 
peared  that  I  came  near  forgetting  it,  and  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten.  I  allude  to  beggars.  How  can  I  describe,  to  those 
who  never  knew  them,  a  beggar  of  the  olden  time.  Divest 
yourself  if  possible  of  all  preconceived  notions  and  listen  to 
me.  And  yet  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  first  of  all,  a  beggar  must  have  a  horse,  and  yet  I 
think  on  reflection,  that  two  dogs  were  more  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  than  the  horse.  Geese  were  equally  important,  and  cats 
of  course,  and  children  ad  libitum.  Also  a  house  and  some 
land.  These  last  frequently  inherited  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  with  all  the  certainty  of  an  entail.  Very  little  danger 
of  attachments  or  mortgages,  or  very  little  harm  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  if  either  existed,  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  whole 
establishment  not  warranting  any  legal  formality  or  expense. 
As  a  rule  they  were  not  people  who  could  be  said  to  have 
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been  unfortunate  or  who  considered  themselves  so.  The  few 
half-breed  Indians  who  had  adopted  half-breed  habits,  and 
the  remnants  of  negro  slavery  who  were  too  nomadic  or  too 
lazy  to  attach  themselves  to  any  family  service,  naturally  fell 
into  this  class,  but  they  were  only  accidental  members  of  it 
and  did  not  constitute  its  chief  body.  This  was  composed  of 
white  people,  but  not  of  any  particular  grade  or  character. 
Some  were  neat  and  scrupulously  honest,  although  perhaps  the 
honest  ones  were  not  always  neat,  nor  the  neat  ones  always 
honest.  There  was  an  aristocracy  among  them  as  well  marked 
as  among  their  richer  neighbors.  An  utter  incapacity  for  any¬ 
thing  like  prolonged  systematic  labor  was  their  chief  charac¬ 
teristic.  They  mostly  had  some  pretence  of  occupation.  The 
Indians  especially  were  likely  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
making  or  mending  baskets  or  bottoming  rush  and  splinter 
chairs.  They  sold  a  few  geese  feathers,  and  now  and  then 
for  the  sake  of  certain  luxuries  they  would  part  with  a  few 
chickens  or  eggs.  They  could  almost  always  be  relied  upon 
to  assist  on  special  occasions.  They  helped  kill  the  pigs  and 
were  quite  willing  to  take  their  pay  in  certain  portions  of  the 
meat  which  could  be  well  spared.  They  gathered  berries  and 
nuts;  they  hunted  and  fished.  They  were  on  hand  at  sheep 
washing  and  shearing.  They  had  plenty  of  time  to  make 
cat-yokes,  popguns,  whistles,  balls,  and  bows  and  arrows  for 
the  children.  Sometimes  they  did  a  little  spinning  or  weav¬ 
ing.  They  attended  all  the  trainings  and  all  the  shows,  and 
brought  always  all  their  children  with  them,  and  usually  a  few 
dogs.  They  commonly  carried  on  their  beggary  under  the 
thin  guise  of  a  purchase  or  a  loan,  but  this  deceived  nobody. 
“You  haint  got”  this  was  their  usual  beginning,  “a  few  pounds 
of  salt  pork  to  spare,  have  ye;  and  a  trifle  of  injun  meal;  our 
folks  bin  dis’pinted  ’bout  gettin’  their  corn  ground,  and  we’re 
clean  out  o’  pork,  ’ef  you  could  spare  us  a  little,  jest  over 
Sunday,  we  can  pay  soon  as  ourn’s  ground.” 

This  was  something  the  style  in  which  the  negotiation  was 
conducted ;  and  there  would  be  an  occasional  semblance  of 
compensation  which  on  the  whole  seemed  not  to  leave  the 
weight  of  obligation  largely  on  their  side.  There  was  usually 
a  sort  of  clientage,  by  which  a  dependence  tacitly  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  both  sides  had  been  established,  existing 
between  them  and  some  of  their  better-off  neighbors,  upon 
whom  they  could  fall  back  in  times  of  pressing  necessity.  It 
was  the  style  of  dependence  of  which  we  still  read  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  English  life,  but  which  I  think  has  here  almost  wholly 
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passed  away.  It  lasted  in  a  waning  way  until  work  and 
money  both  became  so  plenty  that  the  labor  of  begging  was 
really  greater  than  that  of  earning  a  living  by  work,  and 
then  gradually  the  children  took  to  work,  and  as  the  old  ones 
died  off  the  race  of  beggars  became  extinct.  Peace  to  their 
memory — they  were  a  constant  rebuke  of  an  over-anxious 
money-getting  spirit — and  their  faith  in  humanity  and  the 
goodness  of  God  was  practical  to  a  fault.  They  were  grown 
up  children,  and  many  of  us  can  look  back  to  their  companion¬ 
ship  as  among  the  pleasant  memories  of  our  own  childish  days. 

The  story  that  I  have  told  so  far,  I  am  aware,  has  been  a 
somewhat  rambling  one,  but  its  purpose  has  been  to  sketch 
briefly  a  phase  of  social  life  that  has  already  gone  and  will 
soon  be  forgotten.  And  also  to  show  that  in  the  days  of  which 
I  speak,  the  small  farming  towns  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  them,  held  an  entirely  different  relation 
to  the  whole  State  from  that  which  they  now  hold,  and  that 
the  habits  and  manners  as  well  as  the  employments  of  the 
people  have  changed  in  many  ways.  The  towns  which  were 
called  large  by  contrast,  were  really  small  and  few  in  number. 
Waterbury  today  contains  a  larger  population  than  any  town 
in  Connecticut  did  thirty  years  ago.  There  was  not  enough 
of  aggregated  wealth  at  any  place  in  the  State  to  develop  the 
greatest  luxury — perhaps  not  even  the  highest  culture ;  but 
there  was  enough  everywhere  for  much  comfortable  living 
and  oppressive  poverty  was  but  little  known. 

Now  the  causes  that  have  wrought  these  changes  are  mainly 
the  growth  of  manufactures  and  the  opening  of  the  rich  lands 
of  the  West.  The  latter  was  perhaps  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two,  but  they  worked  together.  What  Connecticut  would 
have  been  today  with  the  rich  lands  of  the  West  open  and 
without  manufactures,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  I  leave  that 
picture  to  the  imagination  of  the  advocates  of  free-trade.  Prior 
to  the  war  of  1812,  I  do  not  think  that  any  branch  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  Connecticut  had  met  with  an  assured  and  marked 
success.  The  people  were  an  active-minded,  ingenious  race, 
full  of  inventions  and  mechanical  skill ;  excellent  material, 
but  their  time  had  not  come.  When  the  war  closed  our  ports, 
then,  as  one  article  after  another  which  we  had  hitherto  im¬ 
ported  grew  scarce,  necessity,  that  mother  of  invention,  drove 
us  into  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  for  three  years  manufac¬ 
tures  flourished.  On  the  declaration  of  peace,  however,  the 
ports  were  opened  and  for  a  while  things  were  in  chaos  again. 
But  much  machinery  had  been  built,  much  experience  gained, 
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much  skill  acquired.  Theoretical  free-traders  became  practical 
protectionists.  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  to  Benjamin  Austin 
of  Boston,  said :  “He  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in 
dens  and  caverns.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these, 
and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion  will  keep 
pace  with  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign  when  a  domestic 
equivalent  can  be  obtained,  and  that  without  regard  to  price, 
it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  ere  long  wrest  that  weapon 
of  distress  from  the  hand  that  has  so  long  wielded  it.”  When 
the  Tariff  bill  of  1816  became  a  law  Connecticut  began  to  be 
a  manufacturing  State.  Still  the  struggle  was  long  and  hard. 
But  by  degrees,  along  the  water-courses,  mills  began  to  multi¬ 
ply.  The  farmers’  stout  young  sons  and  daughters  left  their 
homes  in  the  hills.  Some  went  to  the  opening  lands  of  the 
West,  some  to  the  mills  of  the  valleys.  Immigration  began 
to  increase.  Some  skilled  workmen  found  their  way  here, 
but  the  larger  portion  was  bone  and  muscle  without  much 
brain  power.  Then  the  New  England  intellect  found  its  place 
and  the  men  who  had  ploughed  the  rocky  hillsides  went  forth 
into  the  valleys  as  “captains  of  industry.”  During  the  period 
form  1830  to  1870  our  State  almost  doubled  its  population ; 
but  the  county  of  Litchfield  gained  but  about  twelve  per  cent. ; 
and  all  this  gain  and  more  was  in  the  four  manufacturing  vil¬ 
lages,  Plymouth,  Wolcottville,  Winsted,  and  Salisbury. 
Deduct  the  gain  of  these  and  the  loss  of  the  county  was  nearly 
one  thousand.  The  same  is  true  of  other  agricultural  portions 
of  the  State.  The  churches  on  the  hills,  once  in  charge  of  the 
ablest  clergy  in  the  land,  now  shelter  feeble  congregations, 
unable  in  many  cases  to  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  struggling 
hard  for  an  organized  existence. 

POVERTY  BRINGS  DETERIORATION. 

Not  only  did  power  and  progress  and  wealth  follow  the 
good  land,  but  the  truth  is  that  among  those  who  were  less 
judicious  or  less  fortunate  in  their  selection  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  process  of  deterioration  going  on.  The  higher  degrees 
of  refinement  and  culture  are  only  attainable  through  leisure 
and  the  appliances  that  are  made  possible  by  an  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Therefore,  where  a  family  or  a  community  had 
settled  down  upon  a  poor  soil,  where  the  parents  must  labor 
hard,  where  the  older  girls  must  be  kept  from  school  to  assist 
in  the  care  of  the  younger  children  and  in  doing  the  needful 
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work  of  the  family,  where  the  boys  who  were  strong  enough 
must  labor  with  the  father  in  the  field  all  through  the  working 
portion  of  the  year,  while  the  younger  ones  must  do  the  er¬ 
rands,  drive  the  cows,  and  keep  the  crows  from  the  corn; 
where  the  fruit  of  the  summer’s  toil  was  barely  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  winter’s  consumption,  and  occasional  sickness 
or  exceptional  taxes  or  misfortune  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
sacrifices  of  the  very  essentials  and  necessities  of  life,  here 
could  be  no  thorough  education,  no  instructive  intercourse,  no 
polishing  travel,  no  refining  culture.  Here  would  grow  up 
weariness,  discomfort,  discontent.  Worst  of  all,  here  must 
come,  in  the  end,  a  loss  of  self-respect — the  greatest  of  all 
losses  that  can  happen  to  man  or  woman.  Now  all  wealth  and 
refinement  and  culture  in  a  people  are  in  a  great  degree  rela¬ 
tive,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  year  by  year  a  larger 
portion  of  the  Connecticut  lands  grew  less  profitable  than 
other  investments,  either  in  Western  or  Southern  lands,  or 
in  manufactures  or  commerce,  the  more  enterprising  sons  of 
the  farmers  left  the  old  homesteads  and  sought  their  fortunes 
in  the  more  productive  fields,  while  those  who  remained  at 
home  gradually  suffered  the  dwindling  process  that  I  have 
described  until  the  purely  agricultural  population  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  here  again  I  might  substitute  New  England,  have 
slowly  and  gradually,  but  surely  and  steadily,  deteriorated 
from  the  character  and  quality,  both  moral  and  social,  from 
the  culture  and  training,  from  the  power  and  influence  in 
church  and  State  which  their  fathers  held  and  wielded  for  so 
many  years. 

This  whole  subject  is  eminently  and  imminently  suggestive. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  of  those  hill  towns  and  feeble,  half 
deserted  parishes?  Who  are  to  own  the  homesteads  of  our 
fathers?  But  my  object  is  not  to  philosophize  but  to  narrate. 
I  have  outlined  in  an  imperfect  way  a  great  social  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation.  It 
is  none  the  less  wonderful  because  it  has  taken  place  so 
quietly.  The  people  and  the  political  institutions  that  can  bear 
such  radical  changes  in  industrial  and  social  life  without  shock 
or  jar,  and  without  interruption  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
happiness,  have  certainly  gone  very  far  towards  solving  the 
problem  of  self-government. 
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